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FOREWORD 



The study on merit pay and merit promo- 
tion programs was proposed and partially financed by 
the Georgia Association of Junior Colleges. Appre- 
ciation is expressed to that Association for its in- 
terest in and support of the study. 

This study provides a review of current 
literature regarding many of the issues surrounding 
the merit rating concept. It also makes a brief 
comparative analysis of twenty-one rating scales for 
the existence of differences and similarities. 

While the study is not intended to be an exhaustive 
research report, nor to point to any final answers 
to the merit issue, it has attempted to provide 
helpful suggestions and guidelines for developing a 
sound program based on merit. The final responsi- 
bility for any merit rating plan must, nevertheless, 
lie within the administration and faculty of each 
institution . 
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MERIT RATING 
FOR 

SAIARY INCREASES AND PROMOTIONS 
Background 



Merit pay and merit promotions have long 
been controversial issues in the education profes- 
sion. The growing shortage of professors in higher 
education has caused attention to be focused on 
merit programs as a means to recruit top quality 
faculties . 



Particularly within the past several 
years, the concept of merit ratings for pay and pro- 
motion has become one of the most widely discussed 
problems circulating among institutions of higher 
education. It seems to have grown out of the de- 
mands of the public for quality education in the 
colleges and universities of today. These demands 
have been echoed loudly from coast to coast. Greater 
numbers of students are demanding more and better 
education than ever before. 

Education, as well as knowledge, is grow- 
ing both in breadth and depth. The development of 
new techniques and new ideas in all areas of learn- 
ing requires well prepared, well qualified, and up- 
to-date instructors. No longer can the professor 
stimulate his students using as his only reference 
lecture notes made three or four years ago. Modern 
institutions of higher learning have no room for 
the lackadaisical pedagogue of yesteryear. Quality 
and performance are the essence of today's college 
programs . 
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Encouraging quality in the instructional 
program is one of the most complex and perplexing 
problems facing the college administrators and their 
faculties. It is one to which there is no easy so- 
lution. One means often used by administrators to 
encourage quality is to reward excellence or to rec- 
ognize superior effort or achievement through ad- 
vancement . 



Up to this point, however, the recogni- 
tion of superior performance, on the part of faculty 
members, has been accomplished more by guesswork 
than by any other means. The decisions and judg- 
ments made by administrators with regard to pay in- 
creases and promotions for faculty members have been 
based, to a large extent, on hearsay or gossip. To 
be successful, however, a merit program cannot oper- 
ate as a "hit-and-miss" proposition. To be effec- 
tive, there must be some consistency, some design or 
set of guidelines to assist the administrator or the 
evaluator in identifying outstanding individuals, 
and those faculty members whose performance merits 
„ extra consideration. Measuring the work of individ- 
uals against some established criteria would tend to 
reduce, or minimize the guesswork in determining who 
should receive advancements in pay and/or position. 

Salary increases and promotions based 
upon merit ratings are not new in our competitive 
society. Merit rating has taken place in business 
and industry for many years. Incentive raises and 
incentive promotions are well known in the world of 
business. In industry workers are often rated by 
production standards, and then paid accordingly. 
Those workers who produce the most units and the 
best quality are usually rewarded for their efforts 
through advances in salary and position. This prac- 
tice also continues on up the line; foremen and su- 
pervisors, too, are rated by their superiors accord- 
ing to their production output as compared with the 
performance of other foremen and supervisors, and 
salary increases and promotions are awarded in line 
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with these ratings. Even presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of large manufacturing companies are evaluated 
They are rated both by the public and by the stock- 
holders. They are rated by the public in terms of 
the demands for the product. By their stockholders, 
they are rated on the basis of the profit or loss 
which their company shows annually. So, in effect, 
they receive two ratings annually, both having a 
bearing on their future. 

Rating cf professional people is accom- 
plished on a somewhat less formal basis. Because of 
the more intangible nature of the professional world 
these ratings consist more of opinions rather than 
of facts. A physician, for example, may be rated 
with regard to how he treats his patients, not only 
physically but also socially. Some doctors are 
rated in terms of the lack of success, unfortunately 
for some of us, which they have had in curing ill- 
nesses. Dentists may be ranked in terms of how com- 
fortable a patient is made to feel and not necessar- 
ily on how well he cares for the patient's teeth. 
Lawyers, on the other hand, are assessed- in terms of 
success they have in settling disputes, both in and 
out of the courtroom. These ratings while perhaps 
less formal than those in the industrial world are 
sometimes more effective than those which allow the 
use of a checklist . 

Another example is found in the military 
services. The life of the career serviceman, par- 
ticularly in the officer ranks, literally hangs in 
the balance of merit ratings as was illustrated 
quite clearly during the "Reduction in Force" in 
1957-58. In the military a serviceman's performance 
is rated annually by his superiors and reviewed peri 
odically, and he is promoted and given assignments 
in accordance with the results of these rating 
sheets . 
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In every facet of society comparisons and 
evaluations are continuously being made. Some are 
made objectively, some subjectively, and others by 
a mixture of opinions and facts; nevertheless, they 
are ^iade. The ability to discriminate virtually com- 
pels us to make comparisons and to rank people in 
order of importance and value. All, of course, may 
not agree with the precise order or rank of impor- 
tance, but each person has some system or method of 
rating others. 

The following suggestions, therefore, 
attempt to provide a framework for rating so that it 
may be accomplished in some organized or orderly 
fashion. It is firmly believed that systematic rat- 
ing will ultimately improve the accuracy of judgments 
and decisions presently being made on the basis of 
guesswork. 



( 



Developing The Merit Plan 



The Merit Concept 



The philosophy behind merit pay and merit 
promotion plans is not usually a topic for argument 
among educators. Just as professors have recognized 
individual differences in students, there exist in- 
dividual differences among faculty members. There 
are differences of motivation, initiative, interest, 
willingness, loyalty, and persistence. The varia- 
tions in these factors, and others influence the 
individual's productivity. The quality of work pro- 
duced as well as the quantity will vary according to 
the interaction of these elements within the indi- 
vidual. Yet, even with this awareness of individual 
differences, there is strong opposition to implement- 
ing merit programs in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 
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Merit ratings are* opposed frequently 
because of the assumed ill-effects they have on in- 
struction. It is commonly believed that a rating 
checklist used by a department head or dean will 
force teachers to conform to policies and methods 
devis*. by the administrators themselves. This ar- 
gument has been expressed best by Wiles (1955: 294) 
who stated that "rating brings with it a reduction 
of the freedom of the teacher and the class to fol- 
low the learning procedures that seem most profit- 
able to them." 

Yet there are few, if any, who would per- 
mit an incompetent faculty member to have complete 
freedom to teach. Is it logical that the faculty 
should be granted the freedom to teach whatever they 
wish however they please? Should there not be cer- 
tain instructional guidelines in force in every in- 
stitution of higher learning? These questions do 
not imply that each faculty member must sit or stand 
in a specified position; nor do they imply that les- 
son plans must be outlined and followed to the last 
minute detail. Nevertheless, college teachers must 
maintain some dignity in the classroom, attempt some 
organization of instruction, and direct instruction 
toward some objective's which have been identified. 

College administrators are charged with 
the responsibility of selecting competent faculty 
members and insuring that instruction in their in- 
stitutions meets some prescribed standards . It is 
not logical, therefore, to refuse to recognize dif- 
ferences in teaching effectiveness, to rate the ef- 
fectiveness of a professor on the basis of unfound- 
ed rumor or hearsay. The administrator must have 
some consistent basis for making his judgments. 



Identifying the Criteria 



The crux of the problem in merit plans is 
the basis for determining merit. The difficulties 
in identifying a common and concise set of standards 
on which to base a sound merit program, have been 
frustrating to numerous educators. Opponents to 
merit pay are quick to point out that no valid cri- 
er ia as yet have been defined. Even the "experts," 
they say, do not agree upon determinants of teaching 
effectiveness. (Brueckner, 1955: 343) Mitzel (1960: 
1481) noted in 1957 that "no standards exist which 
are commonly agreed upon as .the criteria of teacher 
effectiveness." Yet, "any attempt at evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness must first of all deal with 
the problem of an adequate criterion." (Yamamoto, 
1963: 31) 



Criteria used to evaluate teaching effec- 
tiveness have been diverse, and descriptions of 
traits or characteristics are multitudinous. In his 
review of rating scales, Barr (1948: 213-314) iden- 
tified 200 different traits which were included in 
209 different rating scales. Many of these, however 
covered the same general area, the only differences 
being in the wording of the trait or characteristic. 
For instance, Barr's list included "personal appear- 
ance," "appearance," "dress," "general appearance," 
"personal characteristics," all of which could be 
tabulated under the general heading of personal ap- 
pearance. Still another example includes the scope 
of preparation. Overlapping items such as "lesson 
planning," "preparation," "daily preparation," "orga 
nization of subject matter," "knowledge of subject 
matter," "preparation of daily work," and "prepara- 
tion of work," were included separately. 

This diversity in trait descriptions does 
not mean that there is complete lack of agreement in 
what is to be rated. In fact the 200 entries listed 
by Barr could be easily reduced to perhaps ten or 
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fifteen areas depending on Ttfhat classification one 
would care to make. For example, one could establish 
factorial categories such as "personal habits or 
characteristics," "teaching techniques," "academic 
or professional growth." By reducing the duplica- 
tion of items one would be able to note considerable 
similarity among institutions of the same type. It 
seems, then, that the only logical reason for the 
variety of ways an item is expressed on the different 
rating scales is that the explicit terminology used 
in each item was the most meaningful for the situa- 
tion in which those particular individuals were in- 
volved . 



Institutions of higher education through- 
out the nation strive toward a multitude of diverse 
objectives. The divergence in settings and goals is — 
the major reason why no single overall plan for eval- 
uating college faculty members exists. The diversity 
of roles assumed by different institutions has a 
distinct bearing on what is considered important and 
how much weight should be placed on the factors in- 
cluded in the evaluation. Many colleges and univer- 
sities will place considerably more emphasis upon 
lower division instruction, while others prefer to 
concentrate their efforts in research at the graduate 
level. Two reports of surveys of various types of 
institutions of higher education* conducted for the 
American Council on Education (Gustad, 1961, and 
As tin and Lee, 1966: 347-375), however, indicated 
that in rank of importance, classroom teaching, per- 
sonal characteristics, and student advising were 
almost universally the most important factors to be 
evaluated. Several other criteria such as committee 



* Classification of types included: Liberal 

Arts Colleges, Private Universities, State 
Universities, State Colleges, Teachers Col- 
leges, Junior Colleges, and Professional 
and Technical Colleges. 
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work, research, and publication, however, varied in 
rank among the different types of institutions. Re- 
search, for instance, was weighted heavily in'the 
private and state universities, but not among the 
other types of institutions. Publication was con- 
sidered less important in the junior colleges, the 
teacher colleges, and the state colleges than in the 
universities and technical colleges. 

5fet , while these and some other differ- 
ences may exist among various types of institutions 
of higher education, agreement within similar types 
seems to be prevalent. Specifically regarding junior 
colleges, Gustad found that with regard to frequency 
of use, teaching was indisputably the most important 
single factor in faculty evaluation; (See Table 1) 
publication and research, on the other hand, were 
decidedly less important . These results were sub- 
stantiated five years later by Astin and Lee. They 
also found teaching to be the most frequently used 
factor in evaluation of faculty members for promo- 
tion, salary increases, and tenure. Teaching was 
followed by personal attributes, student advising, 
and committee work in rank order of importance. In 
the overall comparison of factors used for evaluation 
there is a strong agreement among the factors includ- 
ed in the two studies. A rho of more than .90 com- 
puted for the two lists implies that over the past 
several years a consistent pattern has developed 
among junior colleges regarding the importance as- 
signed to the various factors used to evaluate fac- 
ulty effectiveness. In support of the findings re- 
ported by Gustad, and those of Astin and Lee, 

Graybeal (1966: 48-49) has indicated that over 70 
percent of the junior college faculty members in- 
cluded in his study believed that teaching ability 
was considered more important than -was publishing. 



These studies indicate that although no 
set of standards exists which all institutions can 
a PPly uniformly, there is considerable agreement 
among similar institutions as to the relative 
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TABLE 1 

FACTORS FOR FACULTY EVALUATION 





Factors 


Rank 

Gustad Astin & Lee 


1 . 


Classroom Teaching 


1 


1 


2. 


Other* *, Personal Attributes 


2 


2 


3. 


Student Advising 


3 


4 


4. 


Committee Work 


4 


5 


5. 


Length of Service in Rank 


5 


3 


6. 


Professional Society Activity 


6 


6 


7. 


Public Service 


7 


7 


8. 


Pub lie at ion 


8 


11.5 


9. 


Research Activity 


9 


9 


10. 


Competing Offers 


10 


10 


11. 


Supervision of Honors 


11 


8 


12. 


Consultation 


12 


11.5 



Rho = .90 

* This category, it was explained in the Gustad 
report, should be included with "personal 
attributes" since the responses tended to 
overlap considerably. 



importance of certain general factors used in faculty 
ratings. Perhaps even more important, these studies 
suggest that most institutions tend to rely upon 
the internal development of a rating plan. That is, 
factors which are to be used for faculty evaluation 
are most likely to be derived by some person or com- 
mittee within the institution. Those on the local 
scene naturally understand the particular function 
or role of their college better than outsiders. This 
does not mean that outside advice and counsel should 
not be obtained; it simply means that ultimately the 
best plan for evaluating the members of a given fac- 
ulty must come from the members themselves, using re- 
search and literature only as guidelines to assist 
them in their efforts . 
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Constructing the Instrument 



Deciding what factors are important in 
teaching effectiveness is but one step in developing 
the merit plan. Regardless of how refined or ex- 
plicit the criteria may be, the construction of a 
good rating instrument may prove to be a major prob- 
lem. 



Rating scales seem to be the most common 
formal device used to assess effectiveness and there- 
by determine merit. On the surface they are the 
easiest to apply and to interpret. The rater seem- 
ingly has a simple task because he is required 
merely to assign a numerical or letter value to the 
criteria included on the rating form. Because of the 
ordinal descriptions these rating scales may be 
analyzed with ease and pose little difficulty for the 
reviewer in comprehending the rank value of each item 

The rating scale, however, is not without 
its pitfalls. An obstacle for the rater may become 
apparent when he must make a judgment as to the nu- 
merical value of an item based on his observations 
of the instructor, the teaching environment, his stu- 
dents, and/or from a review of records pertaining to 
the individual and his work. In some cases this 
does not really get to the heart of the matter. That 
is, a numerical value may not really present the 
complete picture of how well or how poorly an indi- 
vidual performs. Perhaps the old axiomatic expres- 
sion that "the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts" has meaning in this case. 

Other merit -plans, on the other hand, 
have relied solely upon narrative evaluations- -word 
descriptions of performance, such as: "Mr. Jones 

displays a professional interest in teaching;" or 
"Mr. Brown encourages class participation." While 
these statements may not be found on an actual eval- 
uation form, they illustrate the potential problem 
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for the reviewer. What is meant precisely by "pro- 
fessional interest" or "insures class participation?" 
Did the rater feel that Mr. Jones displayed a great- 
er interest in teaching than did Mr. Brown; or did 
he feel that Mr. Brown's class had more or less par- 
ticipation than Mr. Jones' class? Moreover, does 
the rater mean that participation is synonymous with 
interest? These questions may not be answered in 
the narrative description. 

It seems then, that both types of rating 
techniques have advantages and disadvantages. Be- 
cause neither can do the best job, the two techniques 
frequently are used in combination. While there is 
no question that a combined approach will mean more 
work on the part of the evaluator, a more complete 
and accurate rating may be obtained. 

One weakness common to nearly all rating 
scales lies in the instructions which are supposed 
bo facilitate interpretation of items. Great care 
should be taken to insure that good explanatory 
statements are included with each item. Frequently 
these statements are too parsimonious, failing to 
provide an adequate description of the behavior the 
rater must judge. In other instances the definitive 
statements may be too broad or general to provide 
the rater with a sound basis for making a judgment. 
Carefully thought-out and precisely worded defini- 
tions therefore are extremely important to the effec- 
tiveness of an evaluation. 

Ultimately it must be remembered that 
there is no completely objective method of evaluating 
human behavior. The inconsistency of environment 
and the never-ceasing changes within individuals 
preclude a truly objective analysis or rating of 
others. Progress can be made, nevertheless, through 
the continued effort to refine and improve the tech- 
niques used in making judgments and in rating facul- 
ty competence. 



The Evaluator 



If agreement has been reached on criteria 
which are in line with the functions of the institu- 
tion, and if agreement has been reached on the in- 
strument to be used for the evaluation, a third and 
possibly most difficult task still remains. Who 
should make the evaluation? In other words who are 
"...competent judges or raters..."? (Engleman, 1957: 
138) 

Super ordinate Ratings . Probably the most commonly 
used evaluation scheme is that of super ordinate 
rating. In this approach the department head or 
dean generally has the responsibility of evaluating 
faculty members. Ratings of this type generally re- 
quire the rater to observe the performance of the 
individual in the classroom and to review the indi- 
vidual's personnel files or records. As a final 
step in the evaluation, the rater may conduct a con- 
ference in which the results of the evaluation will 
be discussed . 

This procedure for evaluation, while some- 
what inconvenient to both faculty and college admin- 
istrators, is usually fairly effective and has a 
number of advantages over other procedures. Not only 
does it allow the rater at least two sources of in- 
formation on which he can base his evaluation, but 
more important it provides an opportunity for a face 
to face discussion where differences may be examined 
and where weaknesses may be identified and correc- 
tions suggested. It requires little time on the 
part of the individual faculty member. Furthermore 
the form on which the rating is made is usually com- 
pleted in objective terms. 

The chief argument against this approach 
is that the accuracy of the rating is dubious. That 
is, the rating usually is based upon only one or, at 
best, few observat: ms . Since effectiveness will 



fluctuate from day to day it is maintained that it 
is not a fair evaluation of total effectiveness, 
that it is an inadequate sample on which to base a 
judgment. Hence, although evaluation in this manner 
may tend to conserve time, it does not provide a 
sufficient amount of information to be used as the 
sole basis for determining merit for promotion or 
salary increases. 

Peer Rating . A second approach to the problem of 
identifying competent judges, and one which appears 
to be more acceptable to those judged, is to use 
ratings by colleagues or peers. For the competent 
faculty member, peer ratings do not create quite so 
much threat as ratings by department heads or deans. 
Peer evaluation also has the advantage of having a 
rater who is familiar with the field or subject area 
of the person being rated. Peer ratings are effec- 
tive, however, only when there is adequate communi- 
cation among faculty members. Where communications 
are lacking, peer judgments become less reliable. 
Slocum, (1965) for instance, found that peers having 
two-way communications with other teachers were con- 
sidered better teachers by the in-group than by those 
with whom they had no real contact. 

Of course knowledge of the subject does 
not necessarily imply effectiveness in the classroom. 
It is not too uncommon for some faculty members to 
"talk a good game." A physics professor, for example, 
may be able to devise a new technique for reducing 
the drag factor to increase the lift factor on a 
space vehicle, but he may be the drag factor himself 
in the classroom. On the other hand, a history pro- 
fessor who is considered by his peers to have only 
an average knowledge of history may so inspire his 
students that they will gain a genuine knowledge and 
appreciation in his courses. 

Here, then, lies the primary problem with 
peer rating. Too often, ratings are based upon "hear- 
say" passed among the faculty in the lounges. The 
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reason is that there is little or no opportunity for 
observation. It is clear, therefore, that the peer 
rating alone also does not provide a completely 
sound basis on which to determine merit. It is but 
a second facet in the overall evaluation. 

Student Rating. The student rating is a third 
source of evaluation. This type of rating, however, 
is not as widely used as the first two because there 
seems to be considerable faculty opposition to stu- 
dent ratings. Many faculty members, as well as ad- 
ministrators, feel that students are not capable of 
judging the effectiveness of their instructors. The 
students, it is generally said, will not have a real 
opportunity to apply for some time what they have 
learned in the class. Moreover, it is contended 
that students do not have the maturity to realize 
the value of the teaching or of the course. In their 
discussion of student ratings, Remmers and Gage 
(.1955: 492-501) point out six primary- arguments 
against student ratings. These include the lack of 
judgment ability, the fact that teaching is not done 
at the pleasure of the student, snap judgments, the 
possibility of revenge for their own poor work or 
poor grade, the potential damage to faculty morale, 
and t’.e misunderstanding which they may derive about 
their own "power" in controlling the teacher. In 
refuting these arguments,, Remmers and Gage state 
that it is important to be aware of and to understand 
student attitudes; that student ratings are usually 
reliable and on the whole are not based upon grades 
earned. Student ratings conducted in the. proper per- 
spective serve, to help the instructor identify weak- 
nesses in his instruction so that he may work to- 
ward improvement . 

In addition to refuting the arguments 
against student ratings, Remmers and Gage note that 
whether or not teachers like it, students inevitably 
will make their own evaluations of the instruction. 
Thus, by allowing the students to exercise the pre- 
rogative of evaluating the course, the instructor is 
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in a position to dispel rumor and campus gossip. 

The authors further explain that the time required 
to accomplish this task is relatively short, but the 
benefits which may result from the students' percep- 
tions may prove to be highly valuable. 

The use of student evaluations of teacher 
effectiveness is also supported by Churchill. (1966) 
In her discussion on teacher evaluation she stated 
"what the student believes is going on in a class is 
frequently very different from what the instructor 
intends to happen or believes is happening." Futher- 
more, she feels that "knowledge of the students' 
perception can help contribute to better teaching." 

Student ratings obviously are not proposed 
as the best method of assessing teaching effective- 
ness. Few would agree that promotion or salary in- 
creases should be based only on a student opinion 
poll regardless of how responsible and mature the 
students might appear to be. Nevertheless, these 
ratings 1 do provide another source to obtain an esti- 
mate of teacher effectiveness which may be utilized 
in conjunction with other sources to derive a more 
accurate picture of total competence or ability. 

Self Rating. A fourth method of assessing effec- 
tiveness is that of self-rating. This concept of 
evaluation is frequently used as a means for instruc- 
tional improvement whether a merit plan is in effect 
or not. Self-rating techniques provide the means 
for each individual to take stock of his work and to 
assess himself as objectively as possible. 

It has been suggested frequently that in 
evaluating oneself, a person will ordinarily rate 
himself lower than his ability would indicate. For 
example, in the teaching profession a superordinate's 
appraisal of a faculty member is often higher than 
the individual's appraisal of himself. Whether it is 
a result of a lack of self-confidence or a sense of 
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humility which compels the person to underrate his 
own ability is a moot point; the fact that the self- 
rating score will generally be lower than the rating 
of a supervisor is the point to be noted. 

On the other hand, as self-rating scales 
become more extensively used, faculty members should 
become more familiar with self-rating methods. Thus, 
the accuracy of self-ratings will improve and the 
tendency to underrate one’s own performance should 
decline. In fact, it is quite possible that as fac- 
ulty members begin to realize the real significance 
and the potential influence of their own self-rating 
upon salary increases or promotions, the rating 
scores will rise considerably. The scores in at 
least three situations with which the writer is fa- 
miliar where self-rating had only an indirect effect 
upon promotions were, on the average, higher than 
the administrator- superior's ratings. Inevitably, 
some self-ratings will be too low, while others will 
be proportionately too high. Self-confidence and 
self-esteem are factors in this type of evaluation 
which cannot be controlled. From this, it is clear 
that self-rating cannot serve as the sole basis for 
determining merit increases in salary nor for pro- 
motions. 

Combined Approach . In reviewing the advantages and 
disadvantages of each of the four rating groups dis- 
cussed, it becomes evident that no one of them can 
adequately assess an individual’s merit. While it 
is generally believed that administrative and peer 
ratings are normally conflicting, there is evidence 
also to indicate that peer ratings and administrator 
ratings do have a substantial correlation. (MSA, 
1961 j 32; Slocum, 1965) Still none of the rating 
scales by themselves can provide a complete picture 
I the individual or of his effectiveness in the in- 
stitution. Combined, however, these estimates can 
provide the administrator with a sound basis for 
making decisions regarding merit increases and pro- 
motions . 
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A multiple rating approach would obviously 
be somewhat cumbersome and undoubtedly time-consuming. 
Yet, the extra time involved is a small price to pay 
for the dividends it can yield. In providing for 
different points of view, the accuracy of judgment 
would be increased in assigning merit salary increases 
and merit promotions to the most deserving individuals. 
Because of the increased accuracy and the provision 
for participation by several different groups, weak- 
nesses in the evaluation program will be more clear- 
ly identified and better remedied. The resulting 
product will be a better faculty and an improved in- 
structional program. 



Merit Programs — Success or Failure 



The attempt to implement merit programs 
for pay increases and promotions is not new. Many 
have been tried and abandoned throughout the years, 
while others have met with success. A cursory re- 
view of only a few programs would provide the reader 
with a reasonably clear understanding of just why 
some programs succeeded while others had disastrous 
results . 



Of prime importance in the success of any 
institution's program is the role of the instruction- 
al leader — the college president or the dean. Fac- 
ulty members look to him to provide direction and 
guidance for progress and improvement 0 f the academic 
program. He must be a strong administrator and ded- 
icated to the profession, while at the same time he 
must be understanding and patient. He must cultivate 
change, not dictate; and he must believe in what he 
is doing, not merely jump on the bandwagon without 
.reason or forethought. Above all, he must maintain 
the confidence of his faculty and solicit their ad- 
vice and assistance whenever possible. Thus, the 
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overall success of any educational program, merit 
or otherwise, is directly dependent upon the qualities 
of the leadership in the institution. 

A second factor which will have a direct 
bearing upon the success or failure of the program 
is the involvement of the faculty in its develop- 
ment. If faculty members are consulted, and if they 
share the responsibility for change, their efforts 
will most assuredly carry over into the implemen- 
tation of a new program, for it reflects their think- 
ing and their work. The administrator who fails to 
confer with his faculty and use their abilities 
fails to understand human relations and the nature 
of the group process . 

The third point to be discussed here is 
that of continuous communication. Keeping lines of 
communication open prevents misunderstanding by keep- 
ing faculty members informed. It also precludes 
widespread circulation of rumors and hearsay. The 
successful operation of any institution requires 
that the people involved know what is going on about 
them. Open lines of communication promote morale by 
reassuring faculty members of their importance to the 
organization. This, in turn, provides the individual 
with a sense of worth and a sense of responsibility 
for the successful operation of the program. 

In several instances where merit programs 
were put into practice effectively (Thorne, Alexander, 
Cushman, Bragg, Gores, and Bushong; 1957: 143-176) 
lines of communication were an essential element in 
the programs. In each case the faculty as a group 
or through representatives shared the responsibility 
for devising the merit plan. Moreover, the flow of 
information permitted faculty members to know what 
they could expect from the plan and what was expect- 
ed of them. It was noted that in the majority of 
cases evaluation was not based solely upon the ad- 
ministrator's rating, but included ratings from two 
three sources. All of the plans made provision 
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for the rated individual to have a part in his own 
evaluation. Finally, in each of the systems where 
merit plans met with success, it was obvious that the 
administrator was working toward the improvement of 
his faculty and soliciting their help in devising 
the merit program. 

Merit plans were also abandoned in a num- 
ber of cases. (NEA, 1957: 186-191) The reason for 
abandonment of some plans was the adoption of a sin- 
gle salary schedule; most of these, however, came 
about in the 1930's when., understandably, money was 
not available for extra pay. Other causes for fail- 
ure included such reasons as subjective evaluation, 
misunderstanding within the faculty, and arbitrary 
limitation on the number of members who could receive 
merit raises, poor administrative judgments, partial- 
ity on the parts of the raters, and lack of available 
funds. The last reason identified is, nevertheless 
not really a criticism of merit pay; rather it is 
merely a statement of an existing condition which 
would preclude any form of merit plan. Admittedly, 
effective merit pay-promotion plans can be super- 
imposed only upon a sound basic salary schedule. 

Ultimately it seems evident that the success 
of a merit plan, the same as the success of any educa- 
tional plan, is dependent upon the combined efforts 
of the administration and faculty. Only through the 
harmonious involvement of all concerned can the 
task be achieved and the goal be reached . 



A Comparison of the Contents of Rating Scales 



As stated earlier, no standard criteria 
for rating teacher effectiveness are accepted at this 
time. It is for this reason, then, that rating 
scales may be best determined or developed within the 
institution itself. Obviously a better job will be 
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done in establishing a program where guidelines are 
available to follow. This study has attempted to 
point out some guidelines for developing merit plans 
through the review of recent research and literature 
concerning the techniques used in merit rating and 
evaluation programs. In addition to the review, an 
investigation was made regarding the evaluative cri- 
teria used in twenty-one rating scales. These included 
seven "administrative/supervisory" rating scales, 
four "peer" rating scales, five "self" rating scales, 
and five "student" rating scales. Of the total, four 
"administrative," two "peer," three "self," and two 
"student" scales were derived from junior and commu- 
nity colleges; the remainder were included in reports 
and current literature. The analysis concerned the 
construction of a master list of evaluative items, 
the rank importance of the items indicated in each of 
the four types of scales, the comparison of the dif- 
ferences in the rank order among the groups, and the 
comparison of the combined ranks with those found in 
other studies. 

Initially, each of the scales was tabulated 
item by item and then cross-matched to derive a single 
list of items representing the twenty-one scales. 

When combined, there were sixty-three separate entries.* 
(Appendix) Further examination revealed that these 
items could be subsumed under ten major categories. 

The ten categories were broad in nature and were 
structured in such a way that each could be super- 
imposed over one or more of the more precise state- 
ments. Included in the ten major headings were: 
"classroom teaching," "personal attributes," "pro- 
fessional growth," "faculty-student relations," 
"community service," "service to the institution," 
"length of service," "research," "publication," and 
"competing offers." 



* Some of the items stated on the individual 
rating sheets which were lengthy were short- 
ened to facilitate the construction of a 
master list of major categories. 
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The categories were, then ranked in impor- 
tance within each of the four types of rating scales. 
(Table 2) The ranking of the categories was accom- 
plished by tabulating the frequency with which the 
items in each category appeared in the twenty-one 
scales. Although the data were insufficient for any 
of the more sophisticated statistical techniques, 
comparisons of the rankings of the categories among 
the four types of rating scales yielded some notable 
findings . 



First, and probably most outstanding, the 
analysis showed that classroom teaching was consider- 
ed by far the most important aspect in faculty rating 
by all four of the groups. In terms of the number 
of items relating to instruction or classroom teach- 
ing, 84 of the 222 entries, or 37.8 percent, of 
the total pertained to this area. Moreover, by this 
approach it was considered more than twice as impor- 
tant as the second ranked category by both the admin- 
istrative scales and the self-ratings, and more than 
four times as important as the second area by the 
student group. The peer rating indicated only a 
slight difference in emphasis for the first category 
over the second. 

The second ranked category according to 
the combined tabulations for the four groups referred 
to "personal attributes." This category, however, 
was weighted as second only by three of the groups: 
in the administrative ranking it placed third behind 
"professional growth." This category accounted for 
38 of the 222 items, or 17.1 percent. It should be 
noted that the peer group placed greater weight upon 
personal attributes in rating faculty members than 
any other group . 

"Professional growth activities" was the 
third ranked category in the analysis. It held the 
second rank in the administrative rating scales, and 
tied for third place in the peer and self-ratings. 

The student ratings did not place any weight at all 
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on this area as a means for evaluation. Totally, 

28 items, or 12.6 percent were devoted to this 
area . 

Ranking fourth among the ten evaluative 
categories was "student-faculty relations." In the 
four groups this classification was ranked fourth by 
the administrative group along with "service to the 
institution" and "length of service," sixth in the 
peer scales, third in the student group, and third 
in the self-rating scales along with "professional 
growth." In all, this category included 20 items, 
or 9.0 percent of the total. 

The remaining six categories were ranked 
as follows in accordance with the combined frequencies 
of the items as they were specified in the four types 
of rating scales: (5) "community service" which ac- 

counted for 17 items or 7.7 percent of the total; 

(6) "service to the institution," to which 14 items 
were attributed or 6.3 percent; (7) "length of 
service" referred to in 8 items or 3.6 percent; (8) 
"research" and "publication" (tie), each of which 
accounted for 6 of the items or 2.7 percent; and 
(10) "competing offers" which was mentioned onljr 
once or in less than 0.5 percent of the total. 

Regarding the ranking of the last six 
categories, there are several notations which seem 
to have special meaning. The student rating scales, 
for example were concerned with only three of the ten 
general categories: classroom teaching, personal 

characteristics, and faculty-student relations. None 
of these was among the latter six in the combined 
totals. Greater weight was placed instead on areas 
which would have the most bearing upon the students' 
own well-being. The peer group, too, indicated more 
of a concern with the items which seem to affect 
most directly the faculty and the institution than 
with such things as research and publication which 
would provide only an indirect benefit to the insti- 
tution. The peers seemed to concentrate their 
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evaluation upon instruction, personal attributes, 
professional growth, and community service. Finally, 
it was particularly noticeable that only the admin- 
istrative evaluations placed any weight upon compet- 
' ^ n S offers, and even then it was mentioned only once. 



Implications 



The significance of the foregoing analysis 
lies not in the production of a standard rating- 
scale checklist, nor in the establishment of universal 
criteria to be used in evaluating faculty members. 

The real benefit of the study accrues from the under- 
standing that-no absolute measurement of effective- 
ness exists. There are some guidelines, nevertheless, 
which can definitely facilitate the development of a. 
sound rating device, and which can suggest some tech- 
niques for successfully implementing it. 

The findings in this study indicate a 
high degree of agreement with those cited earlier by 
Gustad, and Astin and Lee. In computing the concor- 
dance, the relationship among the three rankings 
(Kendall's W) was found to be better than .91. 

(Table 3) The average correlation derived by for- 
nrnla from the correlations among the three surveys 
was computed to be .87. 

The indications from all of these rankings 
call attention to the consistent pattern of beliefs 
among junior college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers (and to a degree among the students) about what 
is important in assessing effectiveness of college 
instructors. The identification of these factors and 
the proportionate importance they should have, conse- 
quently provide a sound basis around which an accept- 
able and effective rating scale can be built. 
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Another finding in this study is that all 
groups fundamentally agree on what qulaities are 
essential for faculty effectiveness. That is, each 
tends to be concerned with production in the class- 
room, behavior traits, faculty-student relations, and 
professional growth. It is logical, then, that if 
these interests are common to each group a more 
accurate and adequate evaluation can be made by the 
use of two or three ratings from different sources. 
While at present there is no flawless means of eval- 
uation, no universal panacea, the probabilities of 
accuracy in judgment can be improved greatly by re- 
ceiving several independent ratings which would pro- 
vide different perspectives for the total evaluation. 



Summary and Conclusions 



The purposes of tbio study were threefold. 
The first purpose was to review research and liter- 
ature pertaining to the concept of merit ratings for 
salary increases and promotions. The second purpose 
was to analyze several rating scales and evaluation 
procedures which had been used recently or are cur- 
rently in use. The third and most important pur- 
pose of the study was to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations for developing and implementing merit 
plans. 



At the beginning of this report it was 
indicated that evaluation is a recurring element 
in our society. In every field of endeavor eval- 
uation takes place in one form or another. Sales- 
men are rated by the volume of sales; industrial 
employees are rated in accordance with units produced; 
professional personnel are rated with regard to the 
successes they have achieved in their fields; officers 
in the military are rated on their leadership abilities. 
Rating in one form or another is prevalent also in 
higher education and has been for a number of years. 
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Inasmuch as differences do exist in teaching or in 
faculty effectiveness it seems logical that a supe- 
rior effort should be rewarded. The problem, how- 
ever, has revolved around the means to identify that 
superior effort or that outstanding individual. 

Throughout this paper it has been indi- 
cated that there is no clear-cut set of rules or 
standard pattern which may be used for any institu- 
tion. Because of the complexity in measuring effec- 
tiveness and the differences in the roles played by 
the variety of institutions of higher education, cri- 
teria development has posed a difficult problem. 

The findings of this study indicate, nevertheless, 
that according' to the type of institution there does 
appear to be agreement regarding what factors are 
important in judging effectiveness. In addition, 
these identified factors have been ranked in impor- 
tance for the various types of institutions . They 
are not to be assumed to be precise criteria, but 
they can serve as guidelines or as the foundation 
around which the criteria may be developed by the 
institutions themselves. That is, the more explicit 
elements of merit rating plans should be developed 
in accordance with the general objectives of each 
individual institution. 

The internal development of merit plans 
will allow for greater understanding within the fac- 
ulty regarding what criteria are to be used in mea- 
suring effectiveness, and will provide for better 
acceptance of decisions based on such ratings. 
Furthermore, when faculty participation in the con- 
struction of the plan is provided, the responsibility 
for its success is shared both by the faculty and 
the administration. 

The investigation of rating scales indi- 
cated that both rating checklists and descriptive 
phrases should be included in the overall evaluation. 
Neither type alone seems to be adequate. Numerical 
ratings do not always supply enough information while 
descriptive phrases are often too lengthy and too 
easily misinterpreted. Combined, however, they can 
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present a reasonably accurate picture of an instruc- 
tor’s effectiveness. 

With regard to the question of who shall 
* • judge , research has failed to show where any one 

gioup, administrators, (including superordinates) 
peers, students, or faculty members themselves, holds 
a unique ability to evaluate faculty effectiveness. 
Each can contribute to the overall evaluation by pro- 
viding a different point of view. The findings also 
indicate considerable agreement among the different 
groups (administrators, peers, students, and self) as 
to what is considered important in faculty ratings. 
While this information may have little significance 
on the surface, it implies that ratings made by the 
different sources have a relationship in that they 
attempt to evaluate similar elements. This means 
that more complete information can be obtained 
through the use of several independent sources . 
Accordingly, the accuracy of any decision based on 
merit should be improved considerably through the use 
of several ratings from different sources. Although 
the time needed to accomplish the task of evaluating 
faculty members may be increased, there is little 
doubt that the results yielded from the multi-rating 
* approach will make it worthwhile. 

_ conclusion, evaluation is inevitable. 
Whether it is constructive or destructive, whether it 
is formal or informal, whether it is planned or un- 
planned,- and whether it is equitable or unjust will 
depend upon the effort spent in building the plan. 

The success of any instructional program will be pro- 
portional to the support and the cooperation it is 
; given by the faculty. This is similarly true in de- * 

, velopmg a merit plan. Time and again it has been 

illustrated that the involvement of the faculty in 
eve loping and carrying out new programs encourages 
oth their support and cooperation. By developing 
the merit plan within the institution, using research 
and literature as guidelines only, the resulting eval- 
uation program should provide the most comprehensible 
the most applicable, and the most accurate measuring 
instrument available for that institution. Moreover, 
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it should provide a sound and acceptable basis for 
making decisions concerning merit salary increases 
and merit promotions. A merit plan can succeed only 
as a cooperative endeavor, of the administration and 
bbe faculty. The resulting product will be a better 
faculty and an improved instructional program. 
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APPENDIX 

ITEMS LISTED IN TWENTY-ONE RATING SCALES 



1. Speaking voice 

2. Mannerisms and pleonasms 

3. Knowledge of subject 

4. Clarity of presentation 

5. Level of comprehension adjusted 

6. Enthusiasm (seif) 

7. Enthusiasm engendered in class 

8. Stimulates thinking 

9. Encourages participation 

10. Guides discussion 

11. Digressions 

12. Organization and preparation 

13. Student responsibilities clearly set 

14. Class time well spent 

15. Use of analogies, illustrations, and examples 

16. Handling of questions 

17 . General atmosphere created 

18. Interested in students, i.e. patient, willing to 
help, etc. 

19. Discipline problems - handling, absence of etc. 

20. Courtesy 

21. Consultative availability (students) 

22. Integration of material (to other discipline areas 

23. Toleration of opposed opinion 

24. Value of textual materials 

25. Grading policies 

26. Amount of outside work required 

27. General effectiveness 

28. Service to institution 

29. Departmental service 

30. Committee/Administrative work 



* The twenty-one scales used here include 
seven "administrative/supervisory" scales, 
four "peer" scales, five "self" scales, 
and five "student" scales. 
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APPENDIX (Continued) 



31. Extracurricular work 

32. Academic achievement 

34. Work on degrees in related fields 

35. Professional growth 

36. Professional activities 

37. Professional ethics 

38. Professional leadership 

39. Professional status 

40. Conventions 

41. Recognition 

42. Student/teacher relations 

43. Humanitarian attitudes 

44. Considerate of others 

45. Relates well with community and colleagues 

46. Promotion of institutional goals 

47. Personal characteristics 

48. Cooperativeness 

49. Personal appearance, grooming 

50. Easy to get along with 

51. Personal outlook and attitudes toward profession 

52. Friendliness 

53. Community service 

54. General teaching ability 

55. Length of service to institution 

56. Research 

57. Publication 

58 . Length of career 

59. Competing offers 

60. Supervision of graduate study 

61. Supervision of honors programs/students 

62. Intelligence (as measured by standardized tests 
of mental ability and achievement) 

63. Reflection of teaching ability in student change 
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